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HE following tract, altkough it has gone through many and 

large Editions, has become ſo ſcarce, that the Printer has, 
t the requeſt of ſeveral of his friends, preſented a new Edition to 
he Public. It was fiſt publiſhed, as the work of a GenTLEMAN 
CAE, and contained the following fictitious Dedication. 
„To Philip Anthony De la Faye, Eſq. this bagatelle, written 


at his requeſt, is with profound reſpeR, infcribed by his moſt 
obedient, Lewis CAR BZONELLI.““ 


widely as the poles; and it is probable there are few who, 
ter reading it, will be ſound neutral, or who will not highly ap- 
ove, or ſeverely cenſure the Author. Theſe different readers may 
fairly claſſed under the banners of the following critics, wha 
ve very lately given their ſentiments of this tract. | 

© The Hiſtory and Myſtery of Good Friday, which Robinſon 
publiſhed this year, (1777) contains a ſpirited and judicions at- 
ack on thoſe religious eſtabliſhments, which impoſe, the ob- 


york, though ſmall, poſſeſſes great merit: it diſplays through- 
ut, great humour and no ſmall learning : it has been reprinted 
veral times, and obtained a very extenſive circulation: it is 
ne of thoſe intereſting publications, which to uſe an exprei- 
on of Robinſon's, —by add reſſing the pockets of the common 
ople, eaſily gains admittance to their underſtandings. 

This ſmart bagatelle procured him many enemies among the 
lergy, and at the ſame time, ſtrange as it may. ſeem, made 


mary, 


Of the merits or demerits of this performance, men will judge 


ervance of feſtival days and ſuperſtitious practices. This 
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many, even of the clergy, his great admirers. His friend ſol 
« Thompſon obſerves to him in a letter as follows, coneerning 
© this pamphlet: The Hiſtory and Myſtery of Good Friday plea 
eth us much. A worthy epiſcopal Divine writes to mee 
& clergy are angry, but it is an incomparable piece.”* 

But Critics, as well as Doctors differ. Let us therefore 1 
forget the juſt rule - Audi alteram partem. 

« The Hiſtory and Myſtery of Good Friday, affords unanſwer. 
« able proof how little this ingenious, but verſatile man, (wh 
& as we are told, ſomewhat previous to the #ra of it's publi 
ce tion, began to be more intimately connected with ſome leading 
© members of the great body of diſſenters,) merited the friendſj 
cc and honours proffered him by certain diſtinguiſhed” perſonay 
4 of the national church, on whoſe mo/t ſacred infiitutions it is a di 
& unprovoked, and malicinss LIBEL. 

After peruſing the Pamphlet the reader will judge for himfal 
concerning the moſt ſacred inſtitution of Good Friday, and other chun 
holidays; and will conſider whether the critics laſt quoted hi 
not, in pronouncing their judgment, proceeded on the opinion of 
late great Law Lord—* The greater the Turn, the greater li 
& LI BEL.“ As to the term malicious, every body who knew 
Robinſon, muſt think it time miſpent to offer a word to prove 
groſs miſapplication in the preſent inſtance. Whatever reſp 
therefore may be paid to the opinion of the learned critics, on oi 
occaſions, contempt, or rather pity, is the only ſenſation vn 
can poſſibly be excited, when the term malicious is Joined lol 
name of the late RozzrT Roninson, 


Cambridge, February 18, 1797. B.. 


® Drer's Memoirs of Ronrtnson, P. 129, 130. 
+ BarTtisn CAITIc, for Nov. 1796, 
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G OOD-FRIDAY. 


T has always been accounted good policy in the 
church of Rome to withhold the Holy Scriptures 
om the laity, and to perform the public worlthip of 
Imighty God in Latin, a language unknown to the 
zople. A religion founded on the infallible judgment 
one man, and requiring of all the reſt of mankind an 
dſolute ſubmiſſion to his dictates, ought not to be ex- 
bined ; for, ſhould the people emerge from credulity, 
d riſe into reaſon and faith, the bold Pretender to In- 
Ilibility would tumble from the pinnacle of pontifical 
nity, into a gulf of univerſal contempt. I; 
That wiſe and vigorous ſet of men, the Proteſtant Rey 
ners, broke open the papal cabinet, expoſed the pre- 
ded titles of the Pope to public view, and did all in their 
wer to ſimplify religion, and to reduce it to its original 
inneſs and purity, They laid open the inſpired 
itings, they taught the right of private judgment, and 
ſummoned all mankind to enter into that liberty 
h which Jeſus Chriſt had made them free, 1204 
f theſe men had a fault, it lay in the breadth of their 
le; they aimed to convert * 8 nations at once, and 
hange their cuſtoms in a day. Many religious cuſ- 
s were incorporated with civil rights; it was irreli- 
n in eccleſiaſtics to exerciſe civil government, and it 
ame therefore eſſential to the accompliſhment of their 
to call in the aid of ſecular powers. Secular powers 
ily aſliſted them; but at the ſame time obliged. them 
eep meaſur es with royal prerogatives, court factious, 
intrigues of the old clergy, and the prejudices of the 
mon 22 They therefore left the reformation 
niſhed, and died in hopes that their ſucceſſors would 
plete in happier periods what they had begun. Far 
a entering into this Jug and liberal deſign, we ſeem 
ä to 


to have loſt ſight of it, and to have adopted principle 
lubverſive of the whole, We ſeem to have diſcarded 
piety, incorporated luxury, and the few, who have ng 
given up all ſenſe of ſhame, endeavour to conceal the 
tcandal under a cover of ſuperſtition. Thus we affet 
inodeity, and dance naked in a net to hide our ſhame! 
Superſtition is to religion, ſays one, what aſtrolopy i 
to aſtronomy; the fooliſh daughter of a wiſe mother, 
Theſe two have long ſubjugated mankind, We hays 
no 8 in 8 — days of faſting and prayer; 
they have always the advantage ot retaining a ſeriptun 
for.n of godlineſs; they are often editying, and ſome 
times neceſſary, Nor do we find fault with thoſe Chriſti 
ans who make conſcience of oblerving all the feſtival 
of their own churches. They have a right to judge f 
themſelves, and their ſincerity will be rewarded. Ne 
ther will we ſuppoſe the Engliſh clergy to have been del 
ficient in teaching their people, that a// practical reli 
gion divides into the two parts of moral obligations, and 
peſit ive inſtitutes; that the firſt are univerſal, unalter 
able, and eterna]; and that the laſt were appointed by tit 
legiſlature to ſerve the purpoſes of the ll. But as ti 
cauſe of moral rectitude can never be pleaded too o tes 
nor the nature of it explained too clearly ; as ſuperſtiti 
is very apt to invade the rights of religion, and as nut 
bers who have great intereſt in theſe articles have n 
lei ſure to trace them through folios, it may not be ut 
{eaſonable, and we truſt it will not be deemed impery 
nent, to-expole to public view in brief the hiſtory=tl 
authority—the piety—and the polity of church holiday 
To diſcuſs one is to examine all, and we ſele for ti 
purpole that day, on which, it is reputed, the found 
of our holy religion was crucified, commonly call 
Goop-FRIDAx. " 


* 
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The H1sTory of Good Friday. 


Let no one blame an hiſtorian who does not begin! 
fore his records; it is not his fault, it is his virtue. Saß; 
ſpeaking, all documents in Proteſtant churthes (hol 
be found in the holy canon; for the people of each chu 
refer an inquiſitive man to their clergy, their cle 
refer him to their printed confeſſions of faith, and! 


their confeſſions refer him to Scripture, There are Wl 
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N 
ceremonies in ſome Proteſtant churches which do not 
pretend to derive themſelves from Scripture immediately, 
but they were appointed, they ſay, by thoſe who were 
appointed by ſcripture to ordain them. The examina- 
tion of this appointment does not fall under this article, 
and we defer it to the next. At preſent we only obſerve, 
Good-Friday is a ccremony of tlus kind, and the original 
records of pure chriſtianity ſay nothing about it. 
Neither any one Evangeliſt, nor all the four together, 
narrate the whole hiſtory of Jeſus Chriſt, nor yet all the 
circumſtances of thole parts on which they enlarge moſt. 
St, John, the laſt of theſe hiſtorians, cloſes his hiſtory 
with a declaration, that many things relative to Jeſus 
Chriſt were not written, The times of the birth and 
crucifixion of our Saviour are ſo written in theſe au- 
thentic records, that nothing certain can be determined 
concerning them. All who have pretended to ſettle thete 
periods, are conjectur ers, and not hiſtorians, as their va- 
riety proves. There is only one opinion in the whole 
Chriſtian world concerning the country of Jeſus Chriſt, 
and the place of his nativity ; all allow he was a Jew, and 
born at Bethlehem. We ſhould be equally uniform in 
our belief of the times of his birth = crucifixion, had 
ſcripture as clearly determined the laſt as it had related 
the firſt, There are more than one hundred and thirty 
opinions concerning the year of his nativity, and the day 
of it has been placed by men of equal learning in every 
month of the year. There is a e variety of opinions 
concerning the time of his crucifixion. Let us reſpect 
the ſilence of the oracles of God. No argument can be 
drawn from it to endanger Chriſtianity. A point of 
chronology is not an object of ſaving faith, nor is zeal 
for an undecided. * any part of that holineſs, 
without which none ſhall ſee the Lord. The inſpired 


writers did not deſign to make laws about feaſts, but to 


, 


enforce the practice of piety and virtue. 
The firſt congregations of Chriſtians conſiſted of native 


Jews, Jewiſh proſelytes, and Pagans of different coun- 


tries, and of divers fefts. Each. claſs brought ipto the 
Chriſtian church ſome of their old education prejudices, 
and endeavoured. to Incorporate them with the dein 
and worſhip of chriſtianity, The Apoſtles guarded 
againſt this unnatural union, and, during their Jives, 
prevented the profetſion of it; but after their deceale 
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they were made to coaleſce, and from this coalition 
came Good-F'riday, and other church holidays. Chriſt⸗ 
_ affirmed the fadts—proſelyte mathematicians 
gueſſed at the times—pretended {cholars accommodated 
prophecy and hiſtory to the favourite periods—and de- 


votional men, whole whole knowledge conſiſted in ag 


art of turning popular notions to pious purpoſes, began 


to oblerve the days themſelves; by the auſterity of their * 


examples they gave them a ſanctimonious air to others 


and fo recommended them to the obſervation of all whds - 


choſe to be accounted pious as well as wiſe, 

We hear nothing of Eaſter till the ſecond century; 
and then we find Polycarp, Anicetus, and others con- 
ferring on the time of keeping it, celebrating it at dif 
ferent times, and exerciſing a mutual toleration notwith- 
ſtanding their differences. Jeſus Chriſt was crucified at 
the time of ge, paſſover. The Chriſtians of Aſia 
celebrated Eaſter on the fourteenth day of the moon, 
according to the law of Moſes, on whatever day of the 
week it fell, ſo that if they kept ſome years a Good 
Friday, they alſo kept in other years Good Monday, 
Good Saturday. or Good any day; for the day of Chr'ſt's 
crucifixion mult be at its due 8 from the day of 


his reſurrection. Theſe Eaſtern Chriſtians pretended 


St. John kept Eaſter ſo. The weſtern churches nſed to 
obſerve the Sunday after the fourteenth day of the 
March moon, and they ſaid St, Peter and St. Paul al- 
ways did ſo. If theſe Chriſtians could not convince one 
another in times ſo near thoſe of the Apoſtles, it is not 
likely we ſhould be able to determine the time of Eaſter 
now. We have then nothing more to add here, except 
that they debated and differed like Chriſtians; they toler- 


ated one another, they communicated together, and the. 


liberal temper of ſuch diſputants is always edifymg, 
however idle we may think the diſpute. | 
About the year 190 Victor I. then biſhop of the church 
at Rome, had the audacity to excommunicate thoſe 
Chriſtians who kept Eaſter on the fourteenth day of the 
moon. The excommunicated pitied his pride, and per- 
ſevered in their practice. The Roman biſhops intrigued, 
caballed, got councils called, and at length the council 
of Arles, held in the year 314, having no doubt the 
fear of God before their eyes, and being endued with 


more wiſdom, more power, or more preſumption _— 
Ent their 
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their predeceſſors, yEcrEED that all churches ſhould 

celebrate Eaſter on the Sunday after the fourteenth of 

the moon of March, when that moon ſhould: happen 

after the vernal equinox. Eleven years after, the coun- 

cil of Nice confirmed this decree, and the Emperor 

Conſtantine enforced it by orders fent into all the pro- 

vinces of the Empire. The council did not think to 

provide for one difficulty which might ariſe, which 

might produce a new diflention, and throw down that 
idol, uniformity, which theſe Chriſtian Nebuchadnezzars 

had committed fo many crimes to ſet up. The four- 

teenth day of the full moon in March might fall on a 
Sunday. it did ſo. A difficulty ſtarted, and different 

opinions followed. The Eaſtern churches celebrated 

Eaſter on the day of the full moon, when it fell on a. 

Sunday in March. The Weſtern Chriſtians deferred it 

to the Sunday following. -How. could a ſynod of 318 

biſhops, they were but men, foreſee this difficulty! 

In the ſeventh century, one of our petty kings, Olwy, 
having been inſtructed in the Chriſtian re LEG Scotch 
Monks, kept Eaſter after the Aſian faſhion ; while his 
queen, who had, been taught by a Roman prieſt, ob- 
ſerved it in the weſtern way; and it ſometimes hap- 
pened, that his majeſty was joyfully celebrating our Sa- 
viour's reſurrection, while the queen was faſting on ac- 
count of his crucifixion. To get rid of this inconveni- 
ence, the king ſummoned a council to meet at Withby _ 
to determine the original time of Eaſter. The clergy, 
on the one {ide reſted their cauſe on tradition derived 
from St. John, while the clergy on the other urged that 
which came from St. Peter. The king was judge, the 
balance inclined neither way, and long was he perplexed 
vith authorities quite 3 at length being infor med, 
that, however great St. John might be, St. Peter kept 
phe keys of the kingdom of heaven, the king very pru- 
lently took care of the main chance, declared for St. 

eter, and Eaſter has fallen on a Sunday in England 
ever ſince. ks Ah 

Good Friday had the fate of all other holidays, it 
iad a ſolemn ſervice compoſed for it; and, being e ſtab- 
ſhed by civil power, the people were obliged to faſt—' 

nd to pray—and to ſay—and to ſing-and to on to the 


ad of the chapter. | 5 
When 


( 10 ) 


When king Henry VIII. reformed the Britiſh church 
although he diſcarded many feltivals, yet he thought | 
proper to retain Eaſter, and Lent its appendage, The 
old fervice was afterwards new vamped, and during the 
Iucceeding reigns of Elizabeth and the Stuarts many 
were perſecutcd for refuling to comply with it. That 
ineſtimable prince, William III. procured a toleration 
the preſent auguſt family protect it, and the inhabitants 
of this country now enjoy the liberty of keeping telti- 
Vals, or of renouncing them. 

The hiſtory -then in brief is this. Neither Good. 
Friday, nor any other Faits or Feaſts were appointed to 
be oblerved by the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, or his apoſtles, 
The time of Chriſt's birth cannot be made out, and 
that of his crucifixion is uncertain. Could we aſſure 
curielves of the year, we could not prove that the Jews 
obſerved the regreſſions of the equinox, nor that they 
made uſe of accurate aſtronomical tables. No traces of 
Eaſter. are to be found in the firſt century, nor for a 
great part of the ſecond. When the firſt obſervers of it 
appeared, they could not make evidence of their coming 
honeſtly by it. Councils decreed that it ſhould not be 
kept before the 21ſt of March, nor after the 2oth of 
April. Some, however, kept it on the 22d of April, 
witile others celebrated it on the 23th of March; others 
at times different from both, and others kept no day at 
all, Our anceſtors murdered one another tor variety of 
opinion on this ſubject: but we are fallen under wiſer 

and better civil governors, who allow us to think and 
act as we pleaſe, provided the ſtate receives no detri- 
ment; ſo that the language of Scripture is ſpoken by 
the law of our country. He who regardeth a day, let 
im regard it to the Lord; and he, who regardeth not a 
day, to the Lord let him not regard it. What good 
chriſtian can refuſe to add a hearty Amen ? | 


The AuTaoriTY of Good-Priday. 


Dull and unintereſting as this poor ſubje& may be a 
an article of hiſtory, it becomes extremely important, 
when it is foiſted into the religion of Jeſus Chriſt, en. 
jo ned on all chriſtian people under pain of his diſples- 
ture, and conſidered as the iivery of hoyalty and plety- 
In ſuck a caſe, the difciples of the Son vf. God are 
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compelled to enquire, whoſe are we, and whom do we 
{erve? His we are whom we obey. | 

Should a man form an idea of the chriſtian church 
from reading the New Teſtament, in which Jewiſh ce- 
remonies are ſaid to be a yoke, which neither the Jews 
of Chriſt's time, nor their anceſtors were able to bear 
in which thole rites are called weak and beggarly ele- 
ments—rudiments of the world ſhadows of good things 
to come, of which Jeſus Chriſt was the ſubſtance 
and ſhould he then behold a chriſtian church loaded with 
ceremonies of pagan and Jewiſh extraction, there would 
naturally ariſe a violent prejudice in his mind againſt 
this modern church, and he would be obliged to inquire 
what Joab had a hand in this alteration, | 

It muſt be allowed, conſummate wildom—cool and 
unbiaſled judgment—rectitude the moſt rigid—and be- 
nevolence and power the moſt extenſive, are abſolutely 
and indiſpenſobly neceſlary qualifications in religious 
legillation. The nature ot God and man—the relation 
0: each to the other—and of both to all the countleſs 
conditions and circumſtances of all the reſt of mankind 
—the kind of worſhip—and the manner of performing 
it—the neceſlary requiſitions of juſtice—and the proper. 
effuſions of goodnets—with a thouſand other articles, 
form one grand complex whole, which would baſtle all, 
except infinite penetration, in forming a ſyſtem of real 
religion. 5 

As an aſſumption. of legiſlative power in religion is 
an alcent to the molt elevated degree of hotiour, and as 
it requires a kind of ſubmiſſion to which human dignity 
is loth to bow, ſo, it muſt be ſuppoſed, the cleareſt 
evidence of a right to exerciſe it is naturally expected. 
No blind 2 precarious titles—no ſpurious 
records—nu popular clamour—nothing but clear reve- 
lation, expounded by accurate reaſoning, can be taken 
in evidence here. An immortal intelligence is the no- 
bleſt production of infinite power and {kill; when it pays 
its homage to the Deity it is in its nobleſt exerciſe and 
no mean guide muſt conduct ſuch a being then. 

On thele juſt principles 1 take up Good Friday where 
I find it, as part of the eſtabliſhed religion of my Coun- 
try, and | modelily inquire the authority that madd it 
o. Aicy old women refer me to the fourth ves te of 


* 


s 


the twelfth of Acts for the word Eaſter, and J return 
the compliment by refering them to their grandſons at 
ſchool, who ſay St. Luke wrote paſſuver. I could, were 
I inclined to revenge, be even with theſe old ladies 
telling the tale of Lady Eaſter, Aſhtar, or Aſhtafath, 
a Sidonian toaſt: but I am too buſy and too placid now, 
and I take my leave of this goddeſs, and allo of the godly 
tranſlator, x $6 profaned a Jewiſh faſt by nick-naming it 
after a pagan proſtitute, and laid the blame on innocent 
St. Luke. | 
The eſtabliſhed clergy do not pretend to ſupport their 
* feſtivals by authority of ſcripture: but they ſay their 
legal authority ariſes from that act of parliament which 
ratified the thirty-nine articles of their faith, one of 
which affirms, the chunch hath power to decree rites 
and ceremonies, and authority in controverſies of faith, 
This clauſe is ſaid by them to mean, that the “ gover- 
nors of the church have power to determine what ſhall 
be received and profeſſed for truth among the members 
of the church, and to bind them to ſubmiſſion to their 
* ſentence, though they err in their ſentence.“ Thele 
are their own words. 
Theſe thirty-nine articles were firſt produced in a con- 
vocation of the clergy in the year 1;62—they were re- 
viewed by another convocation in 1571—and were at- 
terwards ratified by parliament. It is an unqueſtionable 
ſat, that the religion of all the good people of the 
church of England was, in 1562, put to the vote of 
one hundred and ſeventeen prieſts, many of whom could 
hardly write their names, and ſeveral of whom were not 
3 and voted by proxy, and that ceremonies and 
olidays were carried by a majority of one ſingle vote, 
and that given by proxy. Whether the abſent member, 
who had the caſting vote, were talking, or journeying, 
or hunting, or ſleeping, is immaterial, he was the God 
almighty of this article of Engliſh religion, and his 
power decreed rites and ceremonies, and matters of high 


ec, 

Ihe inſertion of the above clauſe of the cxvren's 
power in the twentieth article was an infamous piece of 
prieſtcraft, It is not in king Edward's articles. It's 
not in the original manuſcripts ſubſcribed by the con- 
vocation, and {till preſerved in Bene't college, Cam- 
bridge, among the papers of Biſhop Parker, who was 
| prefadent 
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preſident of the aſſembly—lr was not in the printed book 
ratified by parliament—It was not in the latin tranſlati- 
ons of thoſe times—nor did it dare to ſhew itſelf till 
twenty-two years after, as Heylin, and other high 
churchmen allow. 
Subſcriprion to this clauſe is mere mummery; for 
what does it mean? The church power to decree rites 
and ceremonies ! An abfolute falſehood.. One perſon in 
this church, and one P only hath power to decree 
rites and ceremonies? The common people pretend to 
none. The clergy have introduced organs—pictures—. 
candles on the communion table—bowing towards the 


eaſt-and 2 the communion table altar-wiſe: but 
t 


they had no right to do ſo; ſor as the Common Prayer 
book no where enjoins them, they are expreſsly prohi- 


bited by the act of uniformity, which ſays no rites or ce- 


remonies ſhall be uſed in any church—other than what 


is preſcribed and APPOINTED to be uſed in and by the 


Common Prayer book. By what effrontery does a prieſt 


allow organs in public worſhip, after he has ſubſcribed. ' 
to the truth of an homily, which declares them ſuperſti- 


tious! Or with what preſumption does he dare, in di- 
rect oppolition to act of parliament, to invade a preros 
gative that belongs tothe crown! Neither a convocati- 
on, nor an houle of commons,.nor a houſe of lords, nor 
all together have a power to decree rites,. ceremonies, 
and articles of faith in the eſtabliſhed church of England:. 
the conſtitution has confirmed it as a royal prerogative, 
and annexed it to the imperial crown of this realm. 


In former times our kings ceded this prerogative to the- 


pope; at the Reformation they reclaimed it; and long 
after the Reformation they refuſed to ſuffer the other 
branches of the legiſlature to-examine, or tomeddle with: 
it: but in later times this prerogative was boanded, and 
now 1t is reſtrained to the national. eſtabliſhed church. 
By the act of toleration the crown agreed to reſign, and 
in effect it did actually refign this prerogative in regard 
to the Nonconformiſts, and this ceſſion is become a part: 
of the conſtitution by the anthority of the whole legiſla- 
tive power of the Britiſh empire. The mode of reſtraint, 
indeed, is not fo explicit as it might have been; but the 
lact is undeniable. 

The Engliſh Noneonformifts think civil government, 
natural, neceflary, and of divine appointment—they 
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{ſuppoſe the form of it arbitrary, and left to the free 
choice of all nations under heaven—they believe the 
form of mixt monarchy to be the beſt—bur were they in 
Venice they would yield civil obedience to ariſtocracy 
in Holland to a republic, or in Spain to an abſolute 
monarchy ; the belt mode of civil goverament makin 
no part of their religion.— They think in all ſtates imply 
eilly, and in the Britiſh moſt expreſsly, there ſubſiſts an 
original contract between the prince andthe people—they 
believe the limitation of regal prerogative — bounds ſo 
certain that it is impoſſible a prince ſhould ever exceed 
them without the conſent of the people, one of the prin- 
cipal bulwarks of civil liberty—they think there are 
ordinary courles of law clearly eſtabliſhed, and not to be 
diſobeyed, and they believe there are extraordinary re- 
courles to firſt principles neceſſary when the contracts 
of ſociety are in danger of diſſolution they think theſe 
principles alone are the ba/ts of prerogative and liberty, 
ot the king's title to the crown, and of that freedom which 
they enjoy under his auſpicious reign; and theſe, their 
ſentiments, are thoſe of the wiſeſt philoſophers—the 
ableſt lawyers—and the moſt accompliſhed ſtateſmen, 
that Britain ever produced. 

The Englith Nonconformiſts abſolutely deny all human 
authority in matters of religion—they deny ic to all civil 
governments of every form-they think Jeſus Chriſt the 
ole head ot the Chriſtian church—they ſay the Scriptures 
are his only code of conicience law—A1l the articles of 
their belief are contained in his doctrineall their hopes 
of obtaining immortal felicity in his mediation—all 
their moral duties in the great law of nature explained by 
revelation—and all their religious rites, and eccleſiaſtical 
law, in his politive inſtitutes unexplained, or rather un- 
perplexed by human creeds—they ſay Jeſus Chriſt him- 
{elf does not require obedience without evidence—that 
tmey {ubmit to him, as God gave bim, as a prophet, a 
prieſt, and a king, on the fulleſt proof—they ſay their 
religion has nothing hoſtile to civil government, but is 
highly beneficial to 1t—that although it is no part of it 
to determine the beſt form, yet it is a part of it to {ubmit 
in civil matters to the powers thac be. On theſe princi- 
ples they juſtif the apoſtles for embracing Chriſtianity, 
when religious governors rejected it—the firſt miſliona- 
ries, who {ubverted eſtablithed religions by propagating 
n—the.reformation from popery—and the reyolution, 
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that dethroned high church tyranny. For their ciyil 
principles they are ready to die as Britons, and for their 
religious ones as Chriſtians, 

But we have loſt Friday !/-no wonder. Good -Friday 


is a libel . the king of kings, and always when 
c 


loyal ſubjects approach him the rraitor lurks behind, 


ſkulks among popes and prieſts, and hides his guilty 


head ina cowl, muttering—=the church hath power to de- 
cree rites and ceremonies. Ah Sirrah! 
The article of authority, then, amounts to this. In 
that ſyſtem of religion, which goes on the principles of 
the perfection and ſufficiency of Scripture, and the ſole 
legillation of Jeſus Chriſt, Church-holidays are non- 
entities. In thoſe ſyſtems, which allow human authori- 
ty, they reſt on the power that appoints them, In 
this happy country, the power that appoints them, 1s 
conſtitutionally bounded, and has agreed to ſpend its 
force on as many as choole to ſubmit to it, and to exert 
itſelf againſt all who dare to impede others, who conſe 
to renounce it. So that the authority, which appoints 
a Good-Friday ceremonial, has juſt as mach influence 
over a Britiſh ſubje&, as he himſelf chooſes to give it. 
If he chooſe to be a member of the national church, to 
which certainly there are many worldly inducements, 
he allows human authority over conſcience, and he ought 
in conſcience (if it be poſſible for conſcience to agree to 
its own difſolution) to keep the faſt: but if he think 
proper to diſſent, to which certainly there are ſtrong re- 
ligious inducements, he is protected in diſowning the 
authority, and the obligation is void. When human 
wiſdom affects to adorn a religion of divine revelation, 
it preſumes to paint a diamond, or to lace and embroider 
the ſeamleſs coat of one, whoſe {implicity is his evidence 
and his church's glory. When fach as Auſtin and Gre- 
gory, primitive manufacturers of trumpery, imported 
their bales, and offered their wares to the Britiſh church, 
they were objects of pity or contempt; but when they 
prelumed to ule coercive meaſures to make the denizens 
of heaven purchaſe their rraſhz when a pope like Judas 
came in the night with halberds, and ſwords, and ſtaves; 
when, worle than he, the traitor did not bring even a 
lanthorn to enable men to read his commiſſion—Merci- 
tut God ! could'it thon be angry with our anceſtors, for 
hand-cuffing the felon, and whipping him out of _ 
ile! 
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iſle! The 7 was too little for the crime, 
They thould have burnt even his rags with fire ! 


The fury fiend with many a felon-deed, 
Had ſtirr'd up mickle miſchievous deſpig ht. 


The PiE TY of Good Friday. 


Tt piety be the diſcharge of duty towards God, there 
are only two ſhort queſtions to. anſwer. Firſt, is the 
obſer vation of an annual faſt in commemoration of the 
death of Chriſt, a duty repuired by almighty God? 
. how is this duty di/charged by thoſe, who think 
It a duty: 

All . which God requires of all mankind, are 
contained in the moral law. Moral obligations are 
founded in the nature and fitneſs of things. There is 
a fitneſs between the care of a parent, and the obedi- 
ence of a child. Filial obedience is therefore a moral 
duty. There is a fitneſs between civil government and 
taxes. Governors protect ſubjects, and ſubjects ought 
therefore to ſupport governors. Taxes for the neceſſary 
ſupport of government are therefore dues, and the pay- 
ment of them moral obligation, But nobody ever yet 
pretended to make the celebration of Eaſter, a part of 
the moral law. 

The other claſs of duties required of all Chriſtians is 
contained in politive inſtitutes, Baptiſm is a poſitive in- 
ſtitute; the celebration of the Lord's ſupper is a poſi- 
tive inflitute. They would not have been obligatory, 
they would not have been known, had not the Chriſtian. 
legiſlator inſtituted them; and they are obeyed now 
they are appointed in proper ſubmiſhon to his authority. 
But has he appointed this faſt? Does it not wander about 
a mere beggar actually deſtitte of every taken. of a le- 
gitimate divine inſtitute ? F | 

Since, then, the obſervation of this day is no-part of 
piety, we are driven, for want of materials to fill up 
this article in decent Fe to the ſad neceſlity of turn- 
ing the tables, and o 
black, this bloody Friday. Were we to collect into 
one aggregate ſum the impious actions that belong to 
the introduction, the eſtabliſhment, the ſupport of cere- 

monies, 


conſidering the impiety of this 


ne. 
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monies, one of which is this day; were we to balance 
accounts between moral law and human inſtitute, we 
ſhould be obliged to charge to the latter a moſt enor- 
mous and ruinous ſum. We ſhould ſet down the un- 
warrantable ay np of the imperfection of Chriſti- 
anity as Jefus Chriſt appointed it—the incorrigible ob- 
ſtinacy of judaizing bunglers, who united a provincral 

ritual with an univerſal religion—the raſh enterprizes 
of minute philoſophers, who aſſociated the mummeries 
of Belial with the miracles of Chriſt—the: paltry bab- 
bling of traditioniſts, whoſe impertinence put them on 
pretending to give evidence to-wiſe and grave men by 
their ſenſeleſs repetitions of, I heard fay, that he heard 
lay, that ſhe heard ſay, that they heard ſay—the ſelf- 
employed and uncommiſſioned racket of councils—the 
daring atchievements of thoſe knights errant the popes 
of Rome—the baſe conceſſions and ſelf. contradictions of 
their hirerachial ſquires—their flattering, betraying, 
befooling, deſerting, and aflaflinating emperors and 
(oc, lubverting of all ſound maxims of civil polity, 
every dictate of right reaſon, the ſacred bonds of ſociety 


and the natural rights of mankind—the degrading 
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edding... . . (O where ſhall we end?) 
All thele under a maſk of hy pocriſy, —a pious pretence 
of uniformity the erection of a godlye order in Chriſten 


ſlates amonge the holye ſtock that Jeſu boughte with bys 


owne bloode ! I know I ſhall be reputed a filly enthu- 
liaſt for what I am going to ſay; but what care I? 
When the bells chime to call people to celebrate Good- 
Friday, methinks they ſay to me, count the coſt 
thinking Chriſtian, count the coil do ſo, and I wee 
„.. Am I not a fool? .. , I can't help it 
pour out floods of tears to think what human ceremo- 
nies have coſt il mankind, and particularly what a 
dreadful price my native country has paid for them— 
and I with with Luther, that there were no feaſt-days 
among Chriſtians, except the Lord's day. | 
All Chriſtians are nqt of our opinion. Some think 
the obſervation of this day a duty of religion. Very 
well. 1 wiſh to be inſtructed, Permit me to ſee how 
the duty is diſcharged, | 
he far greater part of the members of the eſtabliſhed 
church pay no regard at all to Good-Friday, = do 
ome 
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Tome of them know why it is appointed. There is no 


piety ſurely in profeſſing a religion, which is neither 
underitood nor obeyed. The greater part of opulent 
members of this community pay no other attention to 
the day than dining on fiſh in preference to fleſh. This 
is not piety. Numbers of the clergy read the ritual 
and deliver a ſermon compoſed by others, and this is 
their whole performance, Moſt artificers, and people 
of the lower claſs, imitate their ſuperiors.. - Some of 
them do not obſerve the day at all, and others, who 
hate work worſe. than witchcraft, go in the morning tg 
church, and in the evening to the alehouſe, and there 
depolit piety till Eaſter Sunday, and then travel the 
ſame round again. Should a man Jay aſide ſecular af. 
fairs, abſtain from food, dreſs in black, go to chure 

lay after the parſon, hear the ſermon, and cloſe the day 


without company and cards, who but a methodiſt would 


pretend to arraign the conduct of this man? And yet, 
moſt certain it is, he may do all theſe without perform- 
ing one act of genuine piety. 

n ſhort, there are two general parents of religious 
action, cuſtom and conſcience, The firſt germinates, 
and produces a blind, ſordid, ſorry, crawling luſus, de- 
nominated religion, but really ſuperſtition. The latter, 
conſcience, may be enervated by ignorance, ſloth, ſeru- 
puloſity and ſecular intereſt; and in this ill ſtate of health 
may produce a weak family of genuine moral virtues, 
and of ſilly deformed ſuperſtitions : but, being right in 
the main, ſhe will always pay her firſt and chief attention 
to her moral offspring. Politive inſtitutes, and even hu- 
man inventions, may be obeyed by people of this kind; 
but they will never encroach on the rights of natural, ne- 
ceſſary, moral law. If the ceremonial of religion ſupply 
the place of religion itſelf—if the former derogate from 
the latter—if the former divert the attention from the 
latter—it becomes a reprehenſible fuperſtition. 

W hat then ſhall we ſay of thoſe, whoſe whole piety 
lies in the obſervation of days, and times, and years? We 
know what an inſpired apoſtle {aid to ſuch people; 1 am 
afraid I have beſtowed upon you labour in vain, Father 
of univerſal nature ! in vain haſt thou given us capacity, 
learning, realon, and religion—in vain does the know- 
ledge of all antiquity ſhine around us—in vain has the 
law of nature been explained to us by the writers of 2 
ation 
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lation in vain haſt thou beſtowed thy beſt and richeſt gift 
the goſpel on us, and a government that allows us to 
judge of it—We live in the open violation of all thy 
laws we curſe and {wear and blaſpheme—we prophane 
thy holy ſabbaths—we are guilty of 2 de- 
bauchery, perjury, ſimony, bribery, impiety, and irre- 
ligion of all kinds—our children are uneducated in reli» 
gious principles—our property is waſted in gaming and 
amuſements—our prieſts and our prophets exemplify 
luxury—and we expect to avert all our deſerved miſeries, 
and to atone for all our impieties, by ſaying, have we 
not faſted on Good-Friday, and feaſted on Eaſter Sun- 
day? The Jewiſh prieſts, at the worſt of times, prophe- 
fied for hire; but ſome Chriſtian prieſts take the hire and 
prophely not. They vote indeed! but lay, ye plun- 
dered Nabobs | ye French Canadian Papiſts ! ye widows 
and orphans ! ye depopulated cities, and ruined com- 
merce of rebellious coloniſts! ſay, tor what do Britiſh 
miniſters of the prince of peace vote? . . . They vote 
that yon wheelwright's children muſt faſt on Good Fri- 
day! This leads us to the laſt article. 


The Pol ir of Good. Friday. 


Before Chriſtianity was underſtood in the world, the 
firſt apologiits for it thought themſelues happy, as St. Paul 
expreſſes it, when they were called to defend it before 
equitable civil magiſtrates in courts of legal judicature. 
They had great reaſon to rejoice in theſe opportunities, 
for they taught a religion, which recommended itſelf to 
all juſt governments by its perfe& agreement with civil 
polity. Primitive Chriſtianity wanted only to be known, 
It was {ure to gain ground by being underſtood, , Theſe 
divine men were able to ſay—ls the origin of civil go- 
verninent ſacred? We teach, that civil government is 
ordained by God. Is the well-being of the whole, the 
ſupreme law in civil polity? So it is in Chriſtianity. 
Do ſtates flouriſh, when the people yield a ready obedi- 
ence to civil government, and venerate the dignity of 
ws. ins Chriſtianity inculcates this. Do temper- 
ance, induſtry, piety, and virtue render ſtates happy ? 
Chriſtianity forcibly inculcates theſe.—Are ſtates happy 
when diſcords do not prevail, when kind offices abound 
among citizens, when beneyolence and philanthropy 

pervade 
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pervade the whole? Chriſtianity aboliſhes party fa&ions 
and odious diſtinctions, and curbs the paſſions that produce 
them; and as to univerſal love it ts the religion of 
Jeſus itſelf, Do ſtates enjoy tranquillity when learnin 
and liberty, conſcience and virtue are nouriſhed, an 
when impartial equity rewards merit, and reſtrains and 

uniſhes vice? Chriſtianity does all theſe—Are ſtates 
E when they retain a conſtitutional power of redreſ 
ting grievances, of inſuring lite, liberty, and property 
from foreign and domeſtic invaſion, and of reducing a 
caſes to one invariable ſtandard of impartial and uni- 
verſal juſtice? Chriſtianity inculcates principles pro- 
ductive of aſl this. No inſtance therefore can be pro- 
duced of our attempting to ſubvert civil government; on 
the contrary, we are entruſted with a conciliating plan 
of univerſal peace between ſecular and facred things by 
Jeſus Chriſt. 

The corruptors of Chriſtianity deprived it of this noble 
plea; they bartered purity for power, exchanged argu- 
ment for authority, and made a ſcandalous truck of all 
the truths and virtues of religion for the ſeals of a prince, 
and the keys of a jail. They invented words of inexpli- 


cable mvitery, and inflicted penalties on thoſe, who 
could not interpret their dreams—they caſt innumerable 


canons, and with them deſtroyed the lives, and liberties, 
and properties of their peaceable brethren—they armed 
prieits with ſecular power, and covered their barbarous 
ule ofit with infinite pomp—they excited princes to hate, 
perſecute, baniſh, and burn their ſubjects for matters of 
conſcience—they thought lay. ſubjects beneath notice, 
kings above law, and themſelves above kings. To their 
conduct it is owing, that moſt great men con{ider religion 
as nothing more than an engine of ſtate. | 

We hope Chriſtianity in time will recover from theſe 
deadly wounds: but healing and health muſt never be 
expected from ſuch preſcriptions as are made up of the 
falſe principles that produced the hurt. The great, 
the only object of ſuch books as Hooker's church poli- 
ty, and Gibſon's Codex, is the ſupport of the hierar- 
chy. God knows, no poſitions can be leſs true, no 
1 more dangerous than thoſe laid down in theſe 
compilations. Civilians ſufficiently fee'd, could build 
the whole fabric of popery on them; for the evident 
drift of them is not only to render the church inde» 


pendent 
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endent of the ſtate; but to placy the ſtate in a condition 
of dependence on the church. Their ſyſtem is falſe in 
itlelt—inconſiſtent. with 'Scripture=incompatible _ with 
the Britiſh conſtitution—and deſtructive of Chriſt's ſpi- 
ritual deſign. Thele writers have lodged their ſenti- 
ments in the dark caverns of metaphorical ſtyle, and | 
there they lurk in ſeeming aſylum. There is an imagi- 
nary being called the charch governing, diſtinE from the 
church governed—this animal has /ex, in violation of 
the Engliſh language, and the laws of preciſe argumen- 
tation—She is either married or a proſtitute, for ſhe is 
a mother, it ſeems, and has children—All this may be 
rhetorick ; but nothing of this is reaſon, leſs. till canit 
be called religion, and leaſt of all is it that religion 
which Jeſus taught, and which never diminiſhes the 
elory of civil polity. | | 

The religion of Jeſus is the moſt {ample thing in the 
world. His church was not formed on the plan of the 
Jewiſh government, either of the ſtate, temple, ſanhe- 
drim, or ſynagogue—nor on that of any other ſtate, 
either that of Rome, or that of Athens.—The decree 
of the chriſtian church at Jeruſalem, called by miſtake 
the fir/t council, was advice; but not law,—Canons in 
the primitive church were opinions devoid of coercion; 
the emperor Juſtinian adopted them, and metamorphoſed 
them into civil law—there were in the primitive church 
no coercive powers—particular churches were united 
only by faith and love—in all civil affairs they were 
governed by civil Cs Ogg. and in ſacred matters they 
were ruled by the advice, reaſons, and exhortations of 
their freely elected officers—their cenſures were only 
honeſt reproofs,and their excommunications were nothin 
more than declarations that the offenders were incorri- 
xible, and were no longer accounted members of their 
ocieties—the term hierarchy was unknown, and hiero- 
dulia would have been the proper deſcription then—It 
was a ſpiritual kingdom not of this world ; it did not in- 
jure, it could not poſſibly injure [ound civil polity, The 
primitive chriſtians were taxed with holding ſeditious 
principles: and this calumny they merited for not get- 
ting drunk on Cæſar's birth day—for holding their 
religious aſſemblies in the night, when ſecular buſineſs 
was over for refuſing to ſwear by the genius of Cæſar 


jor {crupling to give him the titles that ** — 
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God—for talking of a kingdom of ſaints upon earth 
however, theſe tons of ſedition prayed for Cæſar- taught 
all due obedience to him—paid his tribute—fought in 
his wars—treated all inferior magiſtrates with profound 
reſpect; and theſe things they did not for prudential 
reaſons of worldly policy, but from examined and adopted 
principles of genuine * ; 

The whole farrago of a ſecular religion is a burden, 
an expence, a diſtreſs to Government, and every cor- 
rupt part and parcel of it is ſome way or other injurious 
to civil polity. Conſider a kingdom as one large family, 
ſum up the prieſthood into one domeſtic chaplain, com- 
pare what he coſts with the good he does, and judge 
whether the family gains as it ought, or loſes as it ought 
not by his chaplainſhip. 

To come to the point. We apply theſe general ſtrie- 
tures to one article, conſiſting of faſts, feaſts, and holj. 
days. We divide theſe into five claſſes, and diſcharge 
four of them. In the firſt we place all thoſe chſelete ho- 
lidays, which were in vogue before the Reformation, 
fuch as the Aflumption—the Conception—Silveſter— 
Britius—and ſuch like, which were very properly re- 
tained in the calendar at the Reformation for law uſes, 
for the aſcertaining of the times of tenures, and of the 
payment of dues—or of charitable donations, that were 
dated by theſe days. In a {ſecond claſs we put all the 
Sundays in the year; for although ſome divines hold the 
morality of the Sabbath, and others place it among po- 
ſitive inſtitutes, yet all agree in the neceſſity of keeping 
a day, and a pious clergy know how to improve it to the 
nobleſt uſes of church and ſtate. In a third we put all 
red-letter days, as coronation days, birth days, and 
others. The ſuſpending of buſineſs on thofe days is a 
very proper compliment to our civil governors, and the 
health and ſpirits of gentlemen confined in public of- 
fices require relaxation and exerciſe, Nobody pretends 
to make religion of theſe, and they are on many ac- 
counts quite neceſſary. In a fourth claſs, we put all 
thole Saint's days, and other holidays, which the clergy 
are obliged by their ſuperiors to obſerve. They ought 
not to complain, if they are required to faſt on the zoth' 
of January for the expiation of a crime, which no man 
alive committed; for they are amply rewarded by many 
a feſtival, from which none but chemſelves ever ns 
| the 
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the leaſt benefit. All theſe we diſmiſs, and retain only 
a fifth ſort of holidays, which conſtitution and cuſtom 
engage the whole national church to obſerve ; the ſmall- 
eſt number of theſe is TEN, A very little attention will 
convince us, that the obſervation of theſe ten holidays 
is productive of no real advantage; but, on the con- 
trary, of much damage to the nation at large. h 
As theſe feſtivals are generally obſerved, they hurt 
the health, the morals, and the little property of the 
oor—they depreſs virtue, encourage vice, and generate 
fuperſtition—they clog buſineſs, burden the clergy, in- 
creaſe the rates of pariſhes, endanger the peace of ſo- 
ciety at large, perplex magiſtrates—in a word, they im- 
poveriſh the kingdom in proportion to the extent of 
their influence, | 
To examine only one of theſe articles: Suppoſe a 
day labourer employed all the year at ſeven ſhillings a 
week, that is, at fourteen pence a day; ten days of his 
time are worth to his family eleven ſhillings and eight 
pence. Not to earn is to pay, and this poor fellow is 
actually at the annual charge of eleven and eight pence 
for the ny £94 of annual feſtivals. Let us ſuppoſe fur- 
ther, that his wife earns ſix pence a day, and his four 
children tour-pence each, at ſpinning, ſtone gathering, 
or any other work; ten days of the woman's time are 
worth five ſhillings; ten days of-each child are worth 
three and four pence. So that this man's wife and chil- 
dren pay for feſtivals eighteen ſhillings and four-pence 
a year. We are further to add the extraordinary ex- 
pences of this family on theſe days; for it is all a 
tarce to talk of their faſting, they have no faſts in their 
calendar, all are feſtivals with them, and they never faſt 
when they can get victuals. We allow the poor man, 
then, one ſhilling on each day to ſpend at the alehouſe, 
and his family one more for tea, beer, nuts, ginger- 
bread and fo on. We are to add then twenty ſhillings 
more to his account, and his reckoning ſtands thus : 
| . %, . 
To ro days work at 18. 2d. each avi o 11 8 
To 10 days ditto of wife, at 6d. — & 4 8 
Lo 10 days do, of 4 children, 4d each per day o 13 4 
To ro days extra expences for ſelf and family, 
at 28. per day N 
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Total 2 10 © 
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Ts not the ſum of fifty ſhillings enormous for this fa. 
mily, a heavy tax paid for a cargo of idleneſs! Let us 
ſuppoſe this poor man to enter thoroughly into the pre. 
tended deſign of the day, to abſtain from food as well 
as work, to faſt and pray, and ſpend nothing, ſull the 
faſt coſts him all the money that he avoids earning, and 
this ſimple devotee would pay twenty or thirty ſhillings 
a year for the privilege of emaciating himſelf. 

Hut the people derive great advantages from feſtivals! 
* + . Good God! is religion magick! What people de. 
rive advantages from feflivals? they, who never attend 
them? It is notorious the poor are not to be found at 
church on Eaſter and Whitſun holidays. Inquire for 
the London populace at Greenwich, and for the country 
poor at the ſign of the Crols Keys. To yp they might 
reap benefits, and they ought to pay for the liberty, 1s 
equal to ſaying, the ſober populace might get drunk at 
the Dog and Buck, and they ought to pay the reckon» 
ing of thoſe who do. | 5 

Whatever advantages they derive from church-holi. 
days, many of their neighbours derive great diſadvant- 

ages from their ſinking fifty ſhillings annually to ſup- 

port them, This poor Fellow mould Pay thirty ſhillings 

a year rent for his cottage; but the Jandlord never gets 

it, yet he would thank him to pay his rent by ten days 
work for him. He can pay no rates ro the pariſh, nor 
any taxes to government; yet were he allowed to earn 
fifty ſhillings a year more than he does, he could pay 
both, and fave money to buy a pig, or a bullock, or 
firing too. He owes ſomething to the doctor for phylic, 
and ſomething to the ſhop for food, debts contracted 
in lyings in and illneſs; he can pay none of theſe drib- 
lets; yet he could pay all, were he allowed to earn fifty 

ſhillings a year more, and to depoſite it for payment of 
debts in his maſter's hands. Moreover, he got drunk 
on the feaſt of the Epiphany, which he, a heathen, 
called Twelfth night—ſer up a. ſcore at the alehouie>, 
rolled in the dirt—ſpoiled his clothes—loſt his hat- 
fought with Sam Stride, who ſent him a lawyer's letter 
for which he paid {ix and eight-pence, beſide a guinea to 
Stride to make it up—and on the ſame night he gave 
Blue Bridget nineteen rence for the liberty of leavigh 
a baſtard to the pariſh=magiſtrates were tormente 


with warrants, and oaths, and depoſitions—peaceable 
| ſubjects 
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(ubjects with the interruptions of riot and debauch 
the whole buſineſs of the pariſh ſtood ſtill—and- tlie 
mduſtrious were obliged to pay out of their honeſt gains 
the whole expence at laſt, | | 
What! it will'be ſaid, would you keep theſe people 
in eternal employment, and allow them no holidays? I 
would keep them in perpetual employ. Six days they 
ſhould labour, and do all they have to do; the ſeventh, | 
being the ſabbath of the Lord their God, the clergy ſhould 
ſo perform divine ſervice as to engage them voluntarily 
to chooſe to fill a religious aſlembly ; their children 
ſhould be catechiſed, and rational and agreeable pains 
ould be taken to inſtill the great principles of religion 
nto them ; they ſhould be taught a — of piety, aud 
courle of virtue; religion ſhould be unmaſked and ex- 
poled in its own beauty to their view: at preſent it ap- 
bears to them an unmeaning encumbrance of expenſive , 
orms. Their infants are queſtioned, and ſprinkled—., 
heir wives pay a ſhilling and are churched—they are ge- 
erally funny at a wedding, and feel no expence but the 
ing—they eat crols buns on Good-Friday—they are 
erry at Lafter—and mad at Chriſtmas—they pay ſmall 
ithes through life—and are buried in form when they . 
Jie—and they call this the Chriſtian Religion in the beſt - 
onſtituted church in the world, and abule all who think 
dtherwiſe as knaves and fools, ignorant of God and diſ- 
oyal to the king! As to holidays, let the poor take as 


* 


many as they can afford, and their maſters can ſpare. 


ar be it from us to wiſh to abridge their liberty, or , 


liminiſh their little enjoyment of life; but let us not 


ke religion of their gambols, nor enroll their paſtimes 
mong the laws of Jeſus Chriſt, OE 


There were ia the ritual of our anceſtors above two ' 


uundred feſtal days, many of them in ſeed-time, hay- 
ime, and harveſt, Great complaints were made to par- 


iament: the church, it was 44 ruin the ſtate. 


hile the people were telling beads, and the prieſts 
hanting and ſpouting away, the corn lay rotting in the 
elds, cattle were neglected, commerce was at a ſtand, and 
he nation was ſtarving- The legiſlature ſtruck off, firſt, 


arveſt- holidays, and then others, and what remain were 
ft tor a decoy to papiſts, to the great grief of numbers, 
ho ſubmitted to them, and who wiſhed to get rid of 


It 


perſtition, the root and 5 rind of popery. 
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If any imagine theſe feſtivals neceſſary for the fake gf 
informing people of the events that are commemorated 
on them, and of n and perpetuating the re. 
membrance of them, we only beg leave to alk—Where 
was Chriſtianity ſo well underſtood as in the primitive 
churches, which celebrated none of them? Where is the 
Chriſtian religion leſs underſtood than in the Roman 
community, where they are celebrated without eng? 
Who underſtood Chriſtianity beſt, our Saxon anceſtors 
who had many feſtivals, or our immediate parents, who 
had few? Is religion better underſtood in theſe retormeg 
churches where they are celebrated, than in thoſe where 
they are omitted? Does religion conſiſt in the bare re. 
membrance of a few events in the life of ſeſus Chriſt? 
May not all the ends propoſed by the obſervation of 
church-holidays be better anſwered without it? Do we 
not ſacrifice many great diſadvantages, and put ourſelre, 
to unneceſſary inconveniences and expences for mere 
ſhadows, which can never-be ſubſtantiated without civil 
coercion? Is not the likelieſt method to make the e 
loath the neceſſary parts of their office, the obliging of 
them to drudge alone in unneceffary exerciſes: 
Man —_— . ä half rea. 
ſoned—but we have ſaid enough perhaps too much on 
the ill polity of Good-F riday. W 

Should any pariſh prieſt of genuine and generous piety 
(for to adage omg and _— we have nothing to ſay 
who loves God, reveres his king, wiſhes well to his 
country and to all mankind—ſhould ſuch a man fay,l 
mourn for the vices and calamities of my country, and] 
dread thoſe chaſtiſements of Providence, which national 
ſins deſerve. , I wiſh to contribute — mite to the public 
good; but I know no better way omoting it than 
by inculcating the obſervation of faſts and feaſts, and 
approved rituals. I would venture to ſay to him 

everend Sir! Ipive youcredit for being a man too 
wiſe to quibble about ſtyle, where matters of the highell 
importance are in hand; and too good to be offended 
with the honeſt bluntnefs of one, whole reigning paſſion 
3s to wiſh felicity to all mankind, Pardon me, then, # 
A take the liberty to ſay—Fhe cool, diſintereſted part u 
mankind confider a hierarchy as they conſider a ſtanding 
military force. In abſolute monarchies, here the main 
principle of the conſtitution 1s that of governing by feat, 
al 
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an hierarchy is eſſentially neceſſary to the 1 of * 


the prince; but in free ſtates an hierarchy will always 
jultly be an object of jealouſy. Hierarchial powers have 
found many a ſtate free, and reduced each to {layery : 
but there is no inſtance of their having brought an en- 
{layed ſtate into chriſtian liberty. Your country, Sir, is 
almoſt the only one 1n the univerſe, in which civil liberty 
is the very end and ſcope of the conſtitution; You ſhould 
therefore acquaint yourſelf well with all the ſingular 
polity of this country, which is governed by a ſyſtem 
of laws all tending to the one great deſign, civil liberty, 
and you ſhould not put off the man, the citizen, and 
the chrifian, when you put on the clerical character. 
You profeſs a religion, Sir, which agrees with civil 
olity; you know how ſome of your order have deprived 
it of this glory by reſiſtin 5 or duping their civil governors 
in order to aggrandize themſelves. Recover that cha- 
rater to Chriſtianity, which thoſe erimſon tools of 2 
deſperate canſe, Auſtin and Lanfrank, Dunſtan and 
Anſelm, Thurſtan and Becket, Longchamp and Peck- 
ham, Arundel and Chichley, Woolfey and Bonner, Parker 
and Whitgift, Bancroit and Land, have vilely iquan- 
dered away, Leave fecnlar affairs to ſecular men. 
Have no more to do with commiſſions of the peace, 
county elections, commiſſions for roads, the civil affairs 
of hoſpitals, corporations, and ſo on, than what you 
cannot poſſibly avoid. You may have rights as a gentle- 
man; but it is not neceſſary you ſhould lay aſide the 
character of a gentleman for the ſake of aſſerting them. 


Civil government adminiſtered by clerical men always 


inſpires the lay gentry with jealouſy, and the poor with 
contempt. In your office, be no aſpiring ſtateſman's 
tool for filthy lacre's fake. Do not dare to lift your un- 
hallowed hand againſt the ſovereign's title to the crown, 
and the people's * to liberty, by brandiſhing the ob- 
ſolete and execrable doctrines ot paſſive obedience, non- 
reſiſtance, the divine rights of kings, and all the uncon- 


ſtitutional poſitions, which the ſupreme legiſlature con- 


ligned to eternal oblivion at the glorious Revolution. 
Your ſuperior may put you on utteritig what he dare not 
utter himſelf in order to feel the popular pulfe, and he 
may procure intereſted hirelings to applaud you, and 
ab that preferment to you, which he intends for 
imſelf. If you periſh in the attempt, what cares * 

| | ut 
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But do not deceive yourſelf, The preſent royal family 
will never preter men of arbitrary and unconſtitutional 
principles. His majeſty — comprehends the 
Britith conſtitution, and as he magnanimoulſlly aſpires at 
the glory of reigning over a free people, who have con- 
fidence in his wiſdom and goodneſs, it is impoſſible he 
ſhould ſmile on thoſe, who lay the ax to the root, the 
- conſtitution, and would by one fatal blow fell thoſe ad. 
mired branches, his title and his people's liberties. Stir 
up no ſtrife in your public preaching, nor teach your 
ariſh to abhor an inhabitant of it for praying in a barn, 
ever perſecute for religion's fake. Never oppreſs con. 
| tcience. Never diſcountenance piety in other commu. 
nities, leſt men ſhould think you not a miniſter of reli. 
gion, but a tool of a party. Never condemn deno. 
minations in thegroſs,nor impute principles and practice: 
to them, which they abhor. Sow no jealouſies and dif. 
cords in families, Cultivate the general principles of 
Chriſtianity more than the peculiarities of your own 
party, ard the rights of all mankind rather than the ri- 
tual of a very inconſiderable part of them. 
_ You are ho miniſter of a religion famous for its mo- 
rality. Do nothing to weaken this evidence of its divi- 
nity. | | 
; He all groſs vices, drunkenneſs, adultery, lying, 
blaſphemy, ſabbath breaking. It is not enough for you 
to abſtain from ſwearing and lying, yon mult not take 
the Lord's name in vain, nor allow yourſelf to prevari- 
cate, Abſtain from what Scripture calls fi{thine/s of pi. 
rit, pride, levity, hypocriſy, avarice, diſcontent, diſ- 
truſt, mental immoralities. Practice all the moral du- 
ties of both tables, and let your flock ſee as well as hear 
your doctrine. Have no fellowſhip with thoſe unfruit 
tul works of darkneſs, gaming, horſe-racing, frequent- 
ung taverns and e s, play-houſes, opera houſes, 
ba 


e 
ls, aſſemblies, maſquerades; avoid alſo hunting, 
ſhooting, dangling at the heels of Sir Robert, cringing 
at the levee of my lord, and fetching and carrying for 
my lady, of all which, whatever may be ſaid for ſecular 
men, not one can be proper for you. The miniſter of 
Chriſt mult at leaſt appear to be a man of delicate and re- 
fined moral virtue. | 
Jou are a miniſter of a revealed religion. Study the 
Holy Scriptures, diſtinguith the doctrines of reve 
rom 
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om the diſcoveries of philoſophers ; the precepts o 
Chr from the prudential ſaws. of Epictetus; the 484 
trines and laws of his kingdom from human creeds _ 
worldly maxims ; and do not imagine that claſhes an 
mathematics, novels and plays, contain a body of chriſ- 
tian divinity, Never turn the ſacred truths of revelation 
into ridicule, nor call being born again, fearing the Lord, 
praying by the ſpirit, the cant of a party. The phraſe- 
ology of Scripture may have been miſunderſtood ; but 

ou ſhould not diſcard both comment and text; you 
fave adopted the hook, and you ought to explain its 
meaning. Avail yourſelf ot all opportunities of difle- 
miaating Scripture knowledge. Catechize the children,' 
and the poor in your pariſn. Carry religion home to their 
boſoms. Lay alide the ſelf- important haughtineſs of a 

rieſt, and put on the meek and humble temper of your 
Maſter. Go into the cottages of the poor. — 
their meeting together to pray and to read the Holy 
Scriptures. Teach them to ſet up family worſhip, to 
perform a courſe of domeſtic devotion, and, above all 
things, never countenance the profanation of the Lord's 
day, but teach them to reverence and improve 1t. * 
ou are, Sir, a miniſter in a rich community. Your 
country gives you good wages, and they expect at leaſt 
fome work. Employ your emoluments to better pur? 
poſes than thoſe of dreſs and equipage, Sunday vill 
midnight revels, aſſemblies, ſimoniacal contracts, aud 
ſuch Ike. Deteſt the miſerable diſpoſition of hoarding! 
wealth, and dread being poſſeſſed with the rage of mug 
to preferment. Remember, all church emoluments are 
hduciary, and they lapſe into the public hand, when 
the ſervices for which they were granted, are not pr 
formed. Platter the vices of no patron; but wich a 
modeſt boldneſs reprove them. Dare to be upright. 
Deſpile the ſhame of ſingularity, Touch no ſine-cures? 
Renounce needleſs pluralities, Do not plead for nons 
reſidence, and, if you muſt have a curate, let him ſhare 
both work and wages.—l[t would be tedious to you, 
were I to go throdgh the duties that are annexed to al 
offices from the curate vp to the metropolitan of alt 
England, and I will only beg your patience, white, 1 
add, in genera}, avoid the ſix vices, that Fe 
any of your order, Deſtroy. the prejudices of detfts and 
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1 the courſe preſcribed by the oracles 
ot God. c 
The principal vices that diſgrace the prieſthood are; 
1. 1gnorance of a body of Chriſtian divinity. 2. Perjury, 
IF they ſubſcribe upon oath their belief of propoſitions, 
which they have either not examined, or do not believe, 
| 4 Ambition, expreſſed in a haughty reſerve in private 
ife, a vain and pompous parade in public, a pedantic 
affectation of wiſdom of words in their public preaching, 
by which they ſacrifice the edification of a whole congre- 
gation to the filly vanity of ſhining as men of genius, 
4. Inſatiable avarice, ten thouſand times more tenacious 
of a four-penny Eaſter- offering than of all the ten com- 
mandments. f. mY 9 always purſuing thoſe 
meaſures which ſerve their own intereſt, ſurrendering to 
it philoſophy and divinity, the intereſt of their country 
and the honour of their God. 6. Hypocriſy, acting a 
part, recommending Chriſtianity by office, and eſtabliſh- 
ing paganiſm by inclination, at church in maſquerade, 
and at a play in their native character. Such prieſts as 
the ſe turn the heavenly manna into poiſon. They give 
the enemies of religion cauſe to blaſpheme, they are the 
ridicule of Atheiſts, and the reaſons of Deiſm ! Beit 
your holy ambition, Sir, to wipe off the fou] prejudices 
that defile the face of a weeping retormed church, 
Your community is ſuſpected of ſymbolizing with pope- 
xy, for Parpalio the Pope's nuncio offered in the el 
name to confirm your ſervice book. All reformed di- 
vines own, the diſtinguifhing characters of that apoſtate 
church are three, ſuperſtition, tyranny, and inimorality. 
Are there no evidences of your poſleſſing theſe gloomy 
marks of Antichriſtianiſm? Are your morals uncorrupt! 
Þo you place no religion in habits, places, words, and 
arms? Have you reſigned the unrighteous dominion. 


over conſcience, that in leſs inquiſitive times your order 
unjuſtly acquired ? Have you like other penitents joined 
voſtitugon to.repentance ? Have you expelled na ſtudents 
for praying and reading the Scriptures? denied, ording- 
tion, to no candidates on account of their holding the 
doctrines of your own articles? ſuſpended and perſecuted 

elergymen for preaching more zealoufly than yours 
ves? Have you awed none into ſilence, who would 

ak if they dare? What ſaid; you to. your, petitioning 


tolleagues? and what to the diflenting clergy, ws 
09.35 | * 
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ou flatter, and. {ootbe, and call brethren. in Chriſt? 
Are they freed from oaths, and lubſcriptions, and penal 
laws? Chriſtian liberty! thou favourite offspring of 
heaven! thou firſt born of Chriſtianity! I ſaw the wile 
and pious {ervants of God nouriſh thee in their houſes, 
and cheriſh thee in their boſoms! I ſaw them lead thee 
into public view ! All good men hailed thee ! The gene- 
rous Britiſh Commons caraſled and praiſed thee, and led 
thee into an upper houſe, and there. .. there didſt 
thou expire in the holy laps of ſpiritual Lords! .. . Al- 
low, it is not impoſſible, it is not improbable, it is vary: 
likely, that MA have happened in Chriſtianity, whi 
has happened in law; multitarious ſtatutes have obſcured. 
plain common law. Changing the term law. for divi- 
nity, I will recite the words of one of the.chief orna- 
ments of that profeſſion. The Chriſtian religion has 
fared like other venerable edifices of antiquity, which 
raſh and unexperienced workmen have ventured tonew 
dreſs and refine with ail the rage of modern improve- 
ment: hence frequently its ſymmetry has been deſtroy- 
ed, its proportions diſtorted, and its MAJESTIC Si- 
PLICITY exchanged for {pecious embelliſhments, and 
fantaſtic novelties. For, to ſay the truth; all niceties 
and intricacies owe their original not to Scripture divi- 
nity, but to additions and innovations, often on a. ſud-- 
den penned by men, who had none, or very little judg- 
ment in divinity . . . . . In fine, Sir, feed the flock of 
God, which he hath purchaſed with his own blood 
Covet no man's ſilver, or gold, or apparel—Warn every 
one night and day with. tears— Serve the Lord with all 
humility of mind—Keep back nothing that is profitable 
to us— Teach us publicly, and from houle te houſe 
Teſtify to. Jews and Greeks neither worldly NN 
human inventions, but repentance toward God, and 
faith in our Lord Jeſus Chriſt Watch in all thing Do- 
the work of an evangeliſt—Make full proof of, your 
mmiſtry—Give attendance to reading, to exhortatien, 
to doctrine - Meditate upon theſe things GIVE Tay= 
SELF WHOLLY. To THEM, Do theſe mie and then, 
when you are become venerably hoary in the-beſt of fer- 
vices, finiſh. your courſe with joy take Britain and her 
colonies, proteſtantiſm and popery;:; Canada and China, 
Your o) church and then reformed churches, heaven 


aud earth, to record that you are pure from the 
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all men—Quit the world like your divine maſter, and 
aſcend to heaven, you bleſſing us, and we admiring yay, 
But if on the contrary, neglecting all the duties gf 
your office, and practiting all the vices that ever pro. 
voked the patience of God and man—lf you enter the 
church by that door, by which Ananias was turned out, 
profeſſing to be moved by the ſpirit of God, while you 
are actuated only by ambition or avarice—lf ſo far from 
coming up to the ſpirit of thoſe qualifications, which 
are required to ordination, you fall ſhort of the y 
letter, either in learning, morality, or knowledge cf 
theology—lf you ſubſcribe thirty-nine articles, three 
creeds, tbe genuine and the apocryphal Scriptures, the 
books of prayer, ordination, and homilies, and ſwear 
canonical obedience to one hundred and forty-one can. 
ons, without having read, examined, and believed the 
whole—lf you take the oath of ſupremacy, and hold, 
that the church hath legiſlative power—lf y ou abjure 
Popery upon oath, and yet bold the principal articles 
that ſupport it—If you {wear allegiance to his Majeſty, 
and teach anti-revolutional principles If you obtain 
preferment by ſimony direct or indiret—If you take 
charge of 2000 fouls, and never ſpeak to 1900 of them 
It you hold contradictory doctrines while you profeſs 
uniformity—If you have a catechiſm, and never teach 
if you neglect your duty to hunt after preferment— 
If you enjoy the emoluments of a ſpiritual office in per- 
ſon, and do the ſervice of it by proxy—lf you hate 
reformation, and depreciate and perſecute thoſe who 
would reform you—lr you miſrepreſent peaceable ſub- 
jecis, taxing them with hereſy, ſchiſm, and republican- 
iim, and ſtrive to render their loyalty to the crown, and 
their love to the conſtitution doubtful—If you. prophane 
Sabbaths, and ordinances of divine appointment If all 
your ſtudy is to make a fair ſhew in the fleſh-If you 
mind only earthly things, your god being your belly, 
and glorying in your fhame—and vainly imagine to 
cover all theſe crimes by obſerving a Good-Friday, and 
ſo to gull mankind into a per fuaſion of your ſapience and 
fanQity—know of a truth—the time may come, when 
your civil governors may lee it as necefſa y to reform 
our reformation as their anceſtors did to reform the re- 
Wen of your predeceſſors- till then, although the ſet 
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ion of pious ſpectators will not ſuffer them to hurt a 
Kir of your has yet the ſame religion will oblige them 
to lay of you—This evil man talks of light, while his 
feet are ſtumbling on dark mountains—his country and 
the {mall remains ot his own conſcience, the canons of 
his church and the laws of the tate, the liberalities of 
his prince and the tears of his brethren—the aſhes of 
Burnets and Hoadlys and Lardners, the beſt | up. -mene 
of heaven on degenerate prieſts and incorrigible nations, 
all call him to his duty, and warn him of the danger o 
tailing into the hands of an angry God—if he will noc 
hear, our fouls ſhall weep in lecret places for his ignqs 


rance and pride. 
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